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swallowed by a fish. This idea of the rescue of the hero by being swallowed 
is again illustrated by a large number of legends of which those from India 
afford some of the most striking parallels to the biblical story. The last 
part of the book is devoted to a discussion of the use of the fish as a symbol 
in the early church, which is explained as an adaptation of the old myth, 
of the use of the sea-monster as a symbol of sheol and of the possible 
influences of the myth upon the later conception of the descent into hell. 
Whatever judgment may be passed upon some of the details of the work 
(the exceedingly interesting discussion of the relationship of the Marduk- 
Tiamat conflict to the creation story will no doubt occasion debate) the 
main thesis of the book would seem to be established beyond question. 
The remarkable series of Jonah-pictures (39 of them) would alone make 
the book a significant contribution to the literature of the subject. 

But we must know when not to apply mythological interpretations and it is 
refreshing to observe that Saul, David, and Solomon are still real, historical 
personalities for Professor Beer 10 with immense significance in the history 
of Israel. Much legendary material there is in the histories of these men, 
many traits due to the common ancient-oriental view which the modern 
historian cannot accept, many tendency-alterations in the tradition. But 
for all that, these kings are not to be resolved into shadowy figures by being 
incorporated into a mythological system. Professor Beer's attitude is 
marked by a large measure of faith in the simple wording of the sources. 
It may be noted that Solomon's marriage with an Egyptian princess, not 
a Musri maiden, is accepted. 

Kemper Fuixerton 

Oberlin, Ohio 



HOLTZMANN'S HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES 

We welcome the second edition of Holtzmann's History of New Testa- 
ment Times 1 and congratulate the author upon his success. He has so 
thoroughly revised his former work for this new edition that it has become 
an entirely new book. The plan has indeed remained the same, but there 
is no paragraph which has not been retouched and expanded. The book 
has grown to well-nigh double its former dimensions, and the contents are 
thereby enriched. Where the first edition presented in many places a rather 
dry skeleton, it has now been clothed with flesh. The reader is every- 

10 Saul, David, Salomo. (Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbucher.) Von Georg 
Beer. Tubingen, Mohr, 1906. 80 pages. M. 0.50. 

« Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. Von Oscar Holtzmann. Tubingen: Mohr, 
1906. 2te Aufl., 431 pages. M. 7. 
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where furnished with abundant information from the sources. The new 
presentation is very readable, a fact due in part to the relegating of a large 
number of references to footnotes. The work of revision has extended 
even to the genealogical tables and to the indices at the end. The only 
important change made in the arrangement of the contents is the breaking- 
up of the long concluding paragraph of the introduction, which contained 
the information concerning the sources, and its distribution in three different 
places: The historical sources for the political history of the Jews (I— III 
Mace, Josephus, Philo's historical writings) are correctly placed at the 
beginning of Part I (chap, i, § 4) ; the religious literature is found, partly 
in so far as it deals with apologetics and propaganda, at the end of Part II 
(chap, v, "Judaism outside of Palestine," §30, Relations with the 
Pagan World), partly by way of introduction to the especially revised and 
enlarged Part III (§31, The Religious Literature of Judaism). 

The conception of NeutestamenMche Zeitgeschichte has not yet become 
quite definite. O. Holtzmann does not intend to give as Hausrath and, in 
a different way, Shailer Mathews did, a history of the period of the New 
Testament, i. e., the history attested by the New Testament, expanded by 
the relation of contemporaneous events: nor does he intend to delineate the 
world to which Christianity was given (Schneckenburger), or out of which 
Christianity came (Schurer); he rather looks upon the history of New 
Testament times as an aid to interpretation (analogous to lexicon and 
grammar). It is to present all the historical material, knowledge of which 
is necessary for an objectively correct understanding of the New Testament. 
This he presents to the reader in three parts: I, The Historical Background 
of New Testament Literature; II, The Life of the Jewish People in New 
Testament Times; III, The Jewish Religion in New Testament Times. 
Part I presents besides the history of Palestine from the death of Alexander 
the Great to the end of the Jewish state: in chap, ii, the political geography; 
in chap, iii, coins and measures; in chap, iv, chronology. 

Here immediately arise two serious doubts, as to whether under this 
limitation of the material real justice can be done to the task, which Holtz- 
mann has — we think, correctly — assigned to the history of New Testament 
times. (1) Is the historical background of New Testament literature the 
history of Palestine only ? Does it not include that of the Roman Empire 
also? Holtzmann has given consideration to this idea, as he shows by 
including in his treatment of political geography in the New Testament, 
(chap. 2) first Palestine (§ 9), then the Roman provinces (§ 10), and in 
particular, Italy and Rome in the New Testament (§11). In this connec- 
tion too, questions concerning the constitution of the empire, the position 
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and relative rank of provincial officials, the meaning of Roman citizenship 
and the like are broached. But it is questionable whether in this way 
justice is done to the task. These things have a right to independent 
treatment in a history of New Testament times. The history of the Roman 
emperors from Augustus to Domitian (or better still to Hadrian) is 
more necessary to the understanding of the New Testament than all the wars 
of the Diadochi upon the ground of Palestine, of which § 5 treats in such 
detail. And to dwell for a moment upon external matters, how important 
for the spread of Christianity was the whole network of roads, the system 
of traffic by land and water, travel, commerce, possibly conscription for the 
army also. Consider, too, the social conditions, the mingling of nation- 
alities in the great seaport towns of the Aegean Sea, etc. And then recall 
the mental culture of the Graeco-Roman world and its religious conditions! 
All this is surely background of New Testament literature, more so in fact 
than the land of Palestine, in which perhaps not one of our New Testament 
writings was produced. 

We certainly do not wish to underrate the importance of the fact that 
Palestine and its less Hellenistic Judaism is the native soil of Christianity. 
Recent criticism rightly lays more and more emphasis on the fact 
that the various lines of tradition concerning the life of Jesus all point back 
to Palestine as the place of their origin, that the language also and the 
ideas of men like Paul and John show more traces of Palestinian education 
and culture than of Hellenistic influence. But it is quite as certain, that 
for none of the writings preserved to us can Palestinian origin be certainly 
proved. Nor do we wish to underestimate the importance of the Judaism 
of the Diaspora as a factor in the first spread of Christianity: it had 
prepared the soil into which the seed of the gospel was cast; but though the 
authors of most of the New Testament writings were certainly Jews, yet 
it cannot be shown that the majority of their readers had gone through the 
stage of Jewish proselytism. Holtzmann abides by the tradition which 
limits the history of New Testament times to Judaism, and in particular, 
to Palestine; but after all, Schurer's feeling was correct, when for his second 
edition he changed the title of his book and wrote History 0) the Jewish 
People in the Time of Jesus Christ. This, however, demands as its comple- 
ment a history of the Graeco-Roman world at the time of primitive Chris- 
tianity. Not, of course, as though the task were to present here the whole 
political history, all of the cultural and religious conditions of that time; 
the necessary limits are prescribed by the meaning which these things have 
for Christianity — by the ultimate aim, the understanding of the New 
Testament. Not until at some future time a supplement of this nature 
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shall be given to us, shall we be in possession of a complete history of New 
Testament times, such as Schneckenburger long ago sought to attain. 

The second objection concerns the temporal limitation. Holtzmann 
begins with Alexander the Great and ends with the destruction of Jerusalem 
(332 b. C.-70 A. D.); This is quite intelligible, when one is writing a con- 
cluding part of a history of Israel, such as Holtzmann in collaboration with 
Stade gave us (1887-88). But for the understanding of the New Testament 
the times which precede the Maccabaean uprising (in any case, the Syro- 
Egyptian wars, which are here narrated with confusing exactness) have 
but very indirect significance. Again the destruction of the Jewish state in 
the year 70 was not at all epoch-making for the New Testament; nor even 
the destruction of the Temple and the discontinuance of its cult. One need 
but recall in this connection the discussions concerning the date of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. But a large number of New Testament writings, 
according to the more and more generally accepted dating, cannot be under- 
stood at all without knowledge of Domitian's time. Indeed, even Trajan 
and Hadrian must be taken into account. Not the year 70, but rather the 
Bar-Cochba uprising (which is here mentioned only in connection with 
the coins, § 12 I) puts an end to Judaism as a power and throws it into that 
isolation which makes it appear of no import to the further development 
of Christianity. In the treatment of scribism also Holtzmann adopts the 
same temporal limits: I cannot agree that "with the destruction of the 
Temple a new period of scribism begins, which does not concern us here." 
Men like Jochanan ben Sakkai and his contemporaries, who had lived to 
see the destruction of the Temple, are exactly contemporary with the New 
Testament and quite as important for our purpose as are the apocalypses 
of Esra and Baruch; Gamaliel II, also, and even Akiba contribute more 
to the understanding of New Testament problems than those half-mythical 
characters of Hillel and Shammai. It would be a most profitable under- 
taking to establish once for all the impression which the fate of the Jewish 
people, especially the loss of the Temple, made upon the Christians. I believe 
that many modern opinions on this point, e. g., the assertions of Wernle, 
would undergo great modification. 

But let us look a little more closely at Holtzmann's book. It is to be 
remarked first of all that the author has given up the chronology which he 
had presented in 1895, although it was championed at the same time by 
Blass and soon thereafter by Harnack: the recall of Felix is now dated not 
as formerly 55, but — correctly — 60; the newsolutionof theCumanus problem 
too (pp. 64, 135) deserves mention. Holtzmann accepts too confidently 
the dating of the death of Jesus on April 7, 30 (pp. 141, 413), although on 
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p. 130 he admits as evidence only Preuschen's interpretation of the dating in 
Clemens of Alexandria, not Achelis' calculation; the assertion that the fif- 
teenth of Nisan was always placed upon a Sabbath is still rather precarious, 
in spite of § 20 III. Wholly doubtful, finally, is the computation which fixes 
the date of the so-called Apostolic Council at 48 a. d., thus placing it 
before the first missionary journey to Cyprus, Pisidia, and Lycaonia; it is 
no commendation of the South Galatian theory that it becomes tenable 
only by such violent transposition. 

In Part II, §§ 19 and 20, on the priesthood and public worship, have 
undergone much revision. The detailed account of the celebration of the 
Passover will be especially welcomed. In chap, ii, "Synagogue and Scribes," 
we mention as most valuable the collection of the haggadist touches of 
Josephus (pp. 190 ff.). With these one must compare what is given from 
the Book 0] Jubilees (pp. 275 f.), from the Book 0) Enoch (pp. 290 f.), and 
elsewhere from various sources, to obtain a vivid impression of how motley 
a picture biblical history presented to the minds of pious Jews of that time 
and in consequence to the minds of the New Testament writers also. Only 
thus can one see clearly to what extent canonical tradition was overgrown 
with legendary traits. The portrayal of the parties is noteworthy because 
of the fact that Holtzmann keeps the sources strictly separated. The 
various possible views are thus well brought out. In chap, iv, on "The 
Constitution," we must record the new conjecture that the Bovkr} of which 
Joseph of Arimathea was a member, was not the Sanhedrin, but a 
separate body, viz., the city council of Jerusalem; this is not in accord with 
ancient modes of thought. Chap, v, on the Diaspora, treats in great detail 
of the Greek and Roman opinions concerning the Jews, of Aristobulus' 
hellenistic exposition of the law, and of an anthology from pagan poets, 
which is thought to have been used by Aristobulus and which later became 
the source of Paul's knowledge of profane literature. 

By far the most important division of the book is Part III: The Jewish 
Religion. This has been completely rewritten. In chap, i ("Legal Piety") 
an exposition of good works has been added to the section on the system 
of the law; in chap, ii, on the doctrine of angels and spirits, we find 
an additional paragraph dealing with the Jewish belief concerning God. 
These are two very important emendations. Where formerly "the Hellen- 
istic Influence" was treated, chap, iii, we now read the title: "The 
World Beyond and the World of the Future." This is indeed commendable 
improvement. In addition thereto perhaps a fourth, or even a fifth, chapter 
might have been devoted to the religion of Hellenistic Judaism. Here 
some of the things now read alongside of the literature in §§30 and 31 
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might have found a suitable place. In detail we call attention to the original 
and highly instructive display side by side of the "Mishna," i. e., the inter- 
pretation of the law, as found in Philo, Josephus and the Talmudic Mishna. 
This bit of work brings out a characteristic of the book: presentation of the 
facts from the sources — this is its great merit. If thereby the general 
view of the whole, the insight into the moving forces of religion, is occasion- 
ally lost sight of, that is a mistake which frequently accompanies close 
adherence to the sources, and is much less dangerous than its opposite, 
genial superficiality. Very interesting, even though perhaps assailable 
in detail, are the discussions on Jewish customs in prayer, and on fasting 
and alms. The presentation of the belief concerning God, for which 
Holtzmann had made preliminary studies in a monograph (1905), is 
exquisitely done. A motley picture of the manifold eschatological hopes 
of late Judaism concludes the whole: Clearness was not a virtue of 
Apocalyptic. 

Holtzmann gives few references to modern literature. Shailer Mathews' 
excellent little handbook, Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, the new edition 
of Hauck's Realencylopaedie, as also Ramsay's works, might have been 
mentioned in § 3 ; on p. 268 we miss Geffcken's edition of the Oractda Sibyl- 
Una, and on p. 290 Flemming and Radermacher's edition of the Book of 
Enoch. But here also it is true: the lack of modern literature may well be 
endured, when the sources are given such plentiful opportunity to speak. 
May the book find many attentive and sympathetic readers, who will be 
led thereby not only to the understanding of the New Testament, but to the 
study of the late- Jewish sources also; the scientific study of the New 
Testament itself will thus be advanced. 

Ernst von Dobschutz 
University of Strassburg 



THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON 
MATTHEW'S GOSPEL 

In a preface which is too personal and lengthy, Mr. Allen has explained 
his naive conception of what a commentary ought to be. "I have myself 
often felt the need of a commentary on this gospel which would tell me 
.... what the words of the gospel meant to the evangelist, that I might 
form my own conclusion as to the value of that meaning." 1 Such a com- 
mentary he has set himself to write, and he demurs to any reader requiring 
fuller or further information upon any passage of Matthew than an acquaint- 

1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
By Willoughby C. Allen, M. A. The International Critical Commentary. Edinburgh: 
Clark; New York: Scribners, 1907. xcvi + 338 pages. $3.00. 



